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Hugh Miller. 


Tue life of Hugh Miller is made deeply significant by his melan- 
choly death. A mournful interest will ever attach itself, even to the 
great and engrossing truths to which it finally became a sacrifice. In- 
vested, by nature, with the finest sensibilities, and a rare conception of 
the nobilities of creation, his genius was one in which the great problems 
involved in the silent and mysterious laws of the universe were ever 
seeking a solution. Experience was to him but the constant renewing 
of testimony to the vastness of the divine power, the secret design of 
whose work is hidden in an eternity of years. His life seems like a 
continuing worship of its magnificence. As such, it was not rendered 
vain and hollow by the world’s applause, but earnest and pure to the 
end, it grew in faith, even as the waters of a mighty river broaden 
and deepen in the ironward courses to the ocean. We cannot mingle 
with the kindly sympathy which we have for Hugh Miller, aught of 
the pity and disappointment felt by us for those minds which, though 
adorned by splendid talents, have left only faint traces behind them of 
their matchless powers. It is not on our compassion that he draws, but 
he enlists the deeper feelings, leading us into true communion with the 
fervent spirit of the man himself. His sad death may seem, indeed, to 
cast gloom over a previous life, yet it was as God's untiring and devoted 
workman in the field of science, that he developed a character full of 
charms for all thoughtful men. His was one of those complete lives, 
in the dignity of whose self-wrought triumphs, will always be found 
the germs of truest manhood. 

The chief incidents of Hugh Miller’s life are familiar, wherever his 
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name has become, to any extent, known. Born of Scottish parents, 
and reared amid the influence of intelligent and careful relatives, he 
early acquired those manners and prejudices which distinguish his af- 
ter life. The loss of his father, during a sea-voyage, deeply impressed 
his mind, though he was then but a child of five years of age. The 
strange effect which this sad event wrought in his general demeanor, 
plainly evinced, that he was possessed of a nature sensitive to an ex- 
traordinary degree. ‘The controlling influence of his imagination was, 
perhaps, the real cause of his quiet, pensive life, for it seemed to re- 
animate the recollections of his dead parent, in such forms as show 
that he had inherited all the traditionary qualities of the Scottish 
mind. We cannot too much admire these sincere, abiding and emotional 
impulses of his heart, which seemed so attuned, by a divine hand, as to 
add lustre to genius, and mellow the rougher traits of his character. 
It was the intention of those to whose charge he was committed, 
that he should follow a professional life. Accordingly, he was placed 
under the instruction of a competent teacher, and proved himself a 
fair scholar in common branches. But, even these would have heen 
studiously avoided, had not the hope of future enjoyment and benefit 
stimulated his somewhat tardy progress. The overruling desire to 
attain results, is as plainly seen in these boyish struggles to master 
the elementary parts of his education, as it was afterwards, when he 
became one of the dignitaries of the scientific world. His absolute 
‘incapacity, however, to submit to the irksomeness of learning the fun- 
damental formule of the Latin language, defeated the projects, en- 
tertained by his friends, of making him a classical scholar. His in- 
‘tellect was of that elastic nature, that all attempts to impress on 
it the rudiments of the classics, rebounded with remarkable facil- 
ity. To him it was painfully true, that Academical distinctions are 
not the badges of permanent ability. Abandoning all schemes for pro- 
curing an education, he was apprenticed as a stone-mason. His ser- 
vice here became the school of his experience, and disclosed to his 
mind those hidden mysteries of creation, which, years after, were to 
render his name famous in all lands. The future, which had in store 
so many honors, had never, even as a dream, passed before his mind ; 
but all beyond the present was shrouded, as with the darkness of the 
night. The morning of his fame was yet far from breaking, and afford- 
ed no rays of hope to relieve the daily drudgery of his toiling life. The 
publication of a small volume of poems, made him, at this time, some- 
what known to the literary world. Years after, finding leisure, in the 
new employment of a Bank accountant, to examine the great religious 
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questions, then agitating the public mind of Scotland, he became 
deeply interested in the church controversy, and took sides with those 
who were struggling to make the Church independent of State and 
foreign rule. His remonstrance, directed to Lord Brougham, against 
any such interference, straightway brought him into notice. He was 
soon called to the editorial chair of the “ Witness” newspaper, the 
organ of the so-called non-intrusion party. It was here that he un- 
folded the accumulated knowledge of his vast researches, and con- 
tinued to labor, until his melancholy and tragic death. 

The life of Hugh Miller was one we may call, in every sense, com- 
plete. Complete in its unwavering devotion to great purposes, in its 
manful discharge of duty, and in the deep, active sense of responsibil- 
ity, which everywhere animated the spirit of his labors. We may, 
oftentimes, see true genius obscured by sad defects, which render the 
passing manifestations of its power, a silent mockery of its unused 
and dormant talents. Men who, like the elder Coleridge, dream away 
a life-time in brighest visions, and then, at last, awake to find opportu- 
nity wasted, and the work which was to be left behind, a half-finished 
structure. The genius of Hugh Miller, without any such fitful bril- 
liancy, shone steadily, until the clouds that gathered around his last 
days, were dispelled, by the act which closed his life. In the strength, 
energy, and endurance of his mind, he should be classed among the 
representative men of our age. In his character were combined the 
essence of its earnest religious faith, its spirit of devotion to labor, and 
its self-sacrificing zeal in the cause of science. Work was his victory, 
the crown of triumph of his life. 

Hugh Miller, in his unalterable determination to defend the char- 
acter of the Scottish kirk, and refute the charges made against its 
supporters, may appear to have been actuated only by the ardor 
of a religious enthusiast. But when we consider, that, in this age 
of reforms, he was among those who refused to imbibe its errors, 
and fought, steadily, against its intemperate spirit, we cannot fail 
to accord to him a character pervaded by the deepest sincerity of 
religious sentiment. The majesty.of his calling was not marred 
by fanaticism, but all through his life there is present an unbro- 
ken harmony, arising from the serene influence of an abiding faith. 
It would seem indeed strange if the man, from whose genius are 
born such rich truths of science, was not, in his religion, most cir- 
cumspect and devout. His Christianity was not founded on any god- 
less philosophy of Fate, but it was the under current of his existence, 
in which all things else were absorbed. Intellect was not made su- 
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preme, nor were the laws of nature deified, instead of their Creator. 
The history of Hugh Miller betrays a grandeur of religious character, 
which disarms the boasts of the most credulous infidelity. Mr. Emer- 
son confidently asserts, that “the religion which is to guide and fulfill 
the present and coming ages, whatever else it be, must be intellectual. 
The scientific mind must have a faith which is science.” Hugh Mil- 
ler, however, saw in “the Testimony of the Rocks,” that which set 
Fate and Reason at naught, and proclaimed the supremacy of the 
Most High. In the last work of his life, he believed that “he had 
taken the torch of science from the hand of the infidel, and had shown 
the harmony between the works and Word of God.” His religion 
was, indeed, the complement of his labors. It was not bigoted, for it 
rose above church schisms ; it was not material and soulless, for its 
vitality was not drawn from the deductions of science. Sopbistry was 
no more a part of his theology, than vanity was of his nature. His 
mind, in its tendencies, was, least of all, logical, and was, therefore, 
unbiassed by the errors of which logic is so prolific, when it sports 
with great truths. His labors did not aim at an alleged demonstra- 
tion of the conclusions which his investigations finally revealed, but 
he struggled on, step by step, until, out of the work of his hands there 
rose a beautiful temple, consecrated to science, at the innermost sbrine 
of which the lamp of his faith was set to burn forever. 

The genial, quiet temperament, so conspicuous in Hugh Miller, leads 
us to infer, that his mind was of that persuasive cast, which is adapted 
to teach men, rather than to rulethem. His province was to convince 
the reason, and not to wage a bitter, uncompromising warfare against 
conscience and belief. Doubtless he was a strong partizan, but party 
spirit never substituted a domineering, abusive tone, for the calm voice 
which rose above the cry of the multitude, and strove to restore their 
turbulent and angry passions to quiet. Wisdom must be clad in the 
garments of humility and faith, to assert its authority in this age of 
boisterous discussion. We live in times when positive opinions are as 
numerous as our countless errors. Mental prowess seems to consist in 
fearlessly combating all possible ideas, both imaginary and real, until, 
wearied with the din and noise of the mock contest, those who are 
wise willingly retire, to learn in secresy and silence, from such as nei- 
ther vanity or conceit have made foolish; while the majority, still 
fighting on, will always contend with empty air and shadowy forms, as 
if the world’s progress depended on the perversity of individual judg- 
ment. 

This age, at least by Americans, ought to be characterized as one 
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of words and visions. Ideas of great proportions suddenly shoot out 
and shine, for a time, with much brilliancy, and then speedily die away. 
This excessive precocity of opinion arises from the same weakress as the 
disposition for useless wrangling. Both are due to the spirit of self- 
sufficiency and vanity in man, to a desire for premature renown, and to 
the stubbornness of human reason. Even the great teachers of our 
times likewise offend in this same thing. Philosophy and religion are 
so sternly defined on the one hand, and so bitterly condemned on the 
other, that we sometimes, in our search for truth, seem to be grasping 
for a barren prize, a chilling gift. The altars which ought to warm 
the human heart by the pure devotion, of which they are symbols, 
burn with the cheerless flame of dissension and discord. It is because 
of the uncompromising character of our beliefs, and the stoical deter- 
mination of our teachers to maintain them in all their precision, that 
mankind are now reaping the bitter fruit of their errors, which, Prote- 
ous-like, assume innumerable shapes and forms. Vicious principles will 
always grow and fatten on the mistakes of the wise. But even amid 
the confusion of our wanderings, heaven itself sometimes intervenes, 
and sends those among us, who, as once the waves of the sea were 
made quiet, bring peace and rest to our troublous times. They, 
without presuming to be reason’s dictator, have, out of the depths of 
experience, learned that suffering finds its sweetest relief in sympa- 
thy, and error is soonest convinced by kindness and forbearance. Such 
were the moving impulses of Hugh Miller’s nature. He, among the 
great disciples of science, will be singled out as the true friend of hu- 
manity. ‘The repulsive features, which usually follow in the train of 
success, in no measure forma part of his character. Though the 
lawlessness of criticism supplies motives to every great man’s actions, 
yet the charges of egotism, which it makes against Hugh Miller, will: 
appear groundless, when we consider, that vanity and superficiality go 
hand in hand. His character was not the glitter of surface qualities, 
but there was in it the real metal, beaten into purity by the experi- 
ence of years. 

Hugh Miller was preéminently a man of refinement. The hardships 
of his early life had neither rendered his manners coarse, nor his tastes 
perverted. The conceit and oftentimes vulgarity, which celebrity and 
education bring with them, are usually unhappily mingled in the char- 
acter of a man of genius. The politeness developed by learning, 
should recognize no distinction betwen the lord and the peasant. Hugh 
Miller’s knowledge of human nature may have been slight, yet he 
never sought to convert the little that he had into a disrespect for 
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those below, or servility to those above himself. Refinement is the 


crowning quality of a generous nature, the chief beauty of a complete 
character. We may readily believe that poor Goldsmith, who never 
failed to inflict on fashion or etiquette a ridiculous caricature, and was 
forever committing some absurd blunder, was possessed of far more 
cultivation than Dr. Johnson, whose insolence and vanity often caused 
his society to be tolerated, rather than desired. The vices of some 
men make them great, and, indeed, glaring defects of character seem 
to be essential, to render the homage paid them the most devout; but 
the modesty always attending true genius, prescribes limits to indis- 
criminate praise. Sincerity and humility are so happily blended in 
Hugh Miller’s nature, that all attempts to invest him with the trans- 
cendent qualities of a hero will prove abortive, however worshipful 
the disposition may be. He can never be elevated so far above our 
conception of what is human, as to be ranked among those magnates 
of our age, whom fashion or caprice bid us worship. It seems fitting, 
indeed, that the inconsiderate haste of mankind to pay homage to gen- 
ius, should receive some check at the hands of those whose struggles 
and misfortunes lead us to cherish their memories, rather than blindly 
venerate their name. It is the trials of a life-time that chasten the 
soul. The truest heroism in the world never comes of a man’s vices, 
but it is that which prevails over passion, and moderates excesses into 
the beauties of a noble character. 

Hugh Miller’s inherent refinement is seen no less in his writings 
than in his character. It is his rare judgment, combined with a taste 
naturally artistic, that compensates for the lack of that classic culture 
so strenuously avoided by him in his youth. It seems an unaccount- 
able anomaly in modern literature, that there should flow from the pen 
of an uneducated laborer, thoughts of wisdom in such pleasant chan- 
nels of language. All the great writers of the age, like Macauley, De 
Quincey, and Carlyle, have formed their styles from an intimate ac- 
quaintance with ancient literature. But the language of Hugh Miller, 
like the stream which gushes forth from some hidden fountain, is full 
of life and freshness, and, though often renewed, is ever flowing on, as 
the ceaseless current itself, in its quiet notes of music. The styles 
acquired by different authors, are frequently made matters of caprice 
or education. Lord Macauley, by the stateliness and ordered march 
of his rhetoric, at times wearies his readers, and his words become in- 
ane and spiritless. The same remark is true, to a certain entent, of all 
acquired styles. The writings of Carlyle are sometimes more intole- 
rable than those of any other living author. And, by the very chaste- 
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ness of De Quincey’s prose, his words insensibly glide away from us, 
leaving no trace of the thoughts they contain. But if authors whose 
styles are the fruit of their peculiar temperament, have failed to give 
them the polish of learning, they have rendered them forcible and en- 
tertaining, by imparting to them naturalness and simplicity. Irving, 
Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, and Hugh Miller, owe almost as much to 
the extreme elegance of their prose, as they do to the richness of the 
thought it expresses. The highly finished and pictorial character of 
Hugh Miller’s writings is entirely harmonious with the nature of his 
genius. The poetry of his being was too deep and grand to be made 
common-place by the artificialness and poverty of a studied diction. 
His imagination was ever marshalling before his mind a host of ideal 
figures, the vanishing attendants of some noble conception, which, in 
some measure, were able to be retained in his poetical style. The 
most uninviting of nature’s pictures, gained from his hand a coloring of 
true beauty, as the sunlight often relieves their natural deformities. In 
style is mirrored the varying phases and silent working of the mind 
itself. It is, like the adornings of a temple, perfect only in fitness. 
It becomes the “ cathedral music” of philosophy, or is subdued into 
the touching tones of the soul’s emotion. 

Science has had no more devoted son than Hugh Miller. To it he 
consecrated his energies and rarest talents, and, finally, as a martyr to 
its cause, closed his labor of years. Amid the distress and pains of 
body, the soul broke its bonds, and over the completed work of his 
life, a prophetic voice, uttering its words of warning, the bitter 
cup of his suffering passed from him. Human actions rarely become 
so sublime as to make a man’s errors seem the counterpart of his vir- 
tues. ‘The weakness of genius is ever destined to be set off in exag- 
gerated colors, by the brilliancy which surrounds it. But when Hugh 
Miller laid down his life, on the altar raised by his own hands, for 
truth’s sake, it is not the struggle of passion that we see, it is not the 
tyranny of remorse, but the calm resignation of a Christian man, 
whose faith crowned his work. Hugh Miller will always be regarded 
as one who represented the spirit of modern civilization, as contrasted 
with the ancient. The cultivation of the arts is made the prevailing 
feature of the one, and the study of nature is made the groundwork of 
religion and science in the other. For the sensual and perishable di- 
vinities of the Pagans, have been substituted the works and attributes 
of an intelligent Creator. Hugh Miller lifted the veil which hung 
over the hidden mysteries of nature, and has gathered around him a 
large army of followers, whom the dogmatic opinions of former teach- 
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ers have repelled, from a renognition of the claims of science. The 
facts of creation were the central pillars of his work; the bare details 
of science were its foundation. But, as if fashioned with skill of the 
Great Designer, there arose out of these a beautiful structare, in every 
part of which were echoed the notes of his praise. He knew that it 
was but the work of human hands, a feeble attempt to bring harmony 
out of discord. His words of triumph were not empty boastings, but 
they bore testimony to the deep devotion of his life, and seemed but 
to renew man’s humble confession, 





“ We have but faith; we cannot know; 
For knowledge is of things we see; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 
A beam in darkness; let it grow.” 

Hugh Miller died, by his own hand, in 1857. The last days of his 
life were disturbed by fearful visions and spectral illusions; his mind 
was clouded with despair,—a deep gloom had forever settled over his 
future. The violent paroxysms of an overtasked brain drove him to 
the very verge of madness, and at last he hurried his spirit into eter- 
nity. As a member of society he was courteous, kindly disposed, and 
sincere ; as a student of nature and science, his mind was inquisitive, 
comprehensive, and candid ; as a man of letters, he has contributed to 
our literature works of inestimable value, worthy to be ranked, for the 
poetry and gracefulness of their prose, among the best of English 
classics. Ww. L. 


Alike. 


I know a stream with sable tide, 
Whose moaning waters sadly run, 
And ere their race be well begun, 

Leap madly down a mountain’s side. 


I mark the cypress by the brink, 
The yew, dark guardian of woe; 
*Neath which the troubled waters go, 
Ere o’er the fatal crag they sink. 
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I mark the mists that veil the sky, 
That hide the depths like wreathing snow, 
And the fierce thundering below, 

Where darkness and destruction lie. 


I know of souls whose hearts like lyres, 
Life’s morning breezes sadly sweep, 
O’er them a few low dirges creep, 

And life’s soft music-swell expires. 


I mark the spirit ever tost, 
On waves of sorrow, doubt or fear, 
And the despairing, mad career, 

When Angel Hope’s fond dreams are lost. 


I mark the cloud that veils the tomb, 
And like a silent spectre pale, 
Impenetrable, tells no tale 
Of aught that lies beyond the gloom. SL 


Cassandra, 


“‘Cedamus Phcebo, et moniti meliora sequamur.” 


Iu1um Furr. Three thousand years ago she stood proud and 
strong. Proud of her name and her influence. Strong in her war- 
riors and her counsellors. Conquering and ruling. Aiding and pro- 
tecting Yet she fell. The strong became the weak; the proud, the 
humble; the conqueror was conquered; the ruler ruled; the protector 
could not protect herself. 

Through the palace wanders Cassandra, speaking words of warn- 
ing, prophetic, yet disregarded; wringing her white hands as she tells 
of the misery of the future, of Ilium assailed and ruined, of Priam 
desolate, dishonored, dead; of godlike Hector dragged in dust; of 
Paris slain. In vain. Their blinded eyes see not. Their ears hear 
ravings, not truths. They mock when they should tremble. So she 
goes ever wandering up and down, agonized, a veil of blood ever be- 
fore her, fearful prophecy ringing in her ears, warning with a tongue 
which men call false, but which gods know to be true. Struggling to 
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be believed, yet ever distrusted. Eager yet powerless. Entreating, 
supplicating, not for self, but for Troy, for Priam. Wrung with a 
terrible anguish. Speaking the divine, awful truth, and yet called 
false. Seeing father, brother, country overwhelmed ina fearful de- 
struction. What words can express the depth of her anguish! Will 
not Troy be moved? A laugh of scorn and pity answers. 

Years roll onand Virgil writes. Ilium fuit. We stand in the 
Present and look upon the Past. It is our privilege, our duty, to be 
inspired by her successes, to be warned by her failures. ‘Troy fallen, 
Hector dishonored, Paris slain, all teach a great and vital lesson. It 
is this. Cassandra is a prophetess, her words are truth, and ye who 
are deaf to them are deaf to truth, truth inevitable, which will crush 
its opposers. 

In a certain sense the world never changes. Men are essentially 
the same to-day as yesterday. So to-day we are the representatives 
of the old Trojans. Our age, our life has a Paris, an Aoneas, a Hee- 
tor,a Troy and a Cassandra. To Paris she is a weariness. To 
Paris. brave and effeminate; flushed with ardor on the battle-field to- 
day, blushing with passion at Helen’s feet to-morrow. She is ever 
coming and going before him, telling of Troy destroyed and the house 
of Priam fallen through his deed of shame. But he heeds not. Cas- 
sandra’s words, earnest though they be, are lost in the soft whisperings 
of Helen. He grieves to see Cassandra weeping, but her tears are 
soon forgotten in the contemplation of Helen’s smile. So he grows 
ever blinder and deafer. A dreamy voluptuousness is growing over 
him. Now and then he grasps the sword and goes forth to the battle. 
But the sword is ever growing heavier, his shield is a burden, his arm 
begins to lose its power—‘ Have I not fought well and often?” he 
says; “let merest now. I have already accomplished much in battle, 
surely I may rest to-day. War is hardening my heart, blunting my 
finer feelings. It is wrong to shut out love which softens to kindness 
and warms to sympathy. Venus is a divinity as well as Mars. I 
must worship both. I will love to-day, I will fight to-morrow. I 
will not be wanted. Hector will fight. His strong arm will protect 
the city. It matters little or nothing whether I fight or not.” So he 
reclines in the languor of voluptuousness which knows no to-morrow. 
The wailings of Cassandra seemed farther off. Not altogether hush- 
ed, they have become a confused, meaningless murmur, more like mu- 
sic than warning. Just as the wind in the tree-tops, to the dreamer 
whispers drowsy music, but to listening ears speaks storm and ruin. 
Have we not seen among us some Paris thus lounging downward ? 
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Have we not some of us experienced somewhat of this feeling? God 
forbid that we should know it all! Yet the lesson is easy, too easy. 
It is but to listen to sweeter voices than Cassandra’s, to prefer wine 
to blood and love to labor, till at length our voluptuousness persuades 
us that we are nothing, and we say, “ Why should I fight? I cannot 
protect or save the city.” Forgetting that one arm may at least ward 
off one blow. This is what Cassandra is saying, but Paris cannot 
believe it. Yet the hours are approaching when Helen’s face will ap- 
pear in the eyes of Paris whiter and ghastlier even than that of Cas- 
sandra, When his ears shall be opened and instead of a lulling mur- 
mur, he will hear the roaring of the storm which will make of him a 
wreck. Then will he know, but too late, that Cassandra’s voice is 
but the echo of Apollo’s. 

To Mneas she goes also, paler than before, warning and entreating 
with almost desperation, yet again unheard. She tells him that he, 
no less than Paris, is hastening to ruin, ruin grand it may be, but none 
the less ruin. He is great and glorious; in all that grand city second 
only to Hector. Yet he will not be spared. With all his greatness 
of purpose and action he is doomed to fall, to wander and to suffer. 
So Cassandra moans her fearful prophecy in his ears also, “ ASneas 
hear me. Paris is blindly rushing to death. Save him and yourself.” 
But he turns away scornfully. “ Let the ravisher perish with ac- 
cursed Helen. What have I to do with Azs sin? I will not suffer 
for it. Let judgment overtake him. I am not the guilty one.” Yet 
poor Cassandra pleads. “ He is thy drother.” Invain. Blind Aneas 
wraps his cloak of selfishness about him and calls it piety. Shuts 
out Charity from his heart. calling her injustice. Poor fool! For- 
getting that he is not the Judge, he spurns sympathy, refuses to give 
the hand which would lift a brother from the dust, and so Cassandra 
passes on. Afterward he seeks in vain that Charity which he refused, 
and is stung by that selfishness which he himself warmed into ac- 
tivity. 

And we have among us A®neas who dispises Paris when he should 
pity him. Firm perhaps in his own principles of duty and religion, 
he sees Paris but to scorn him. He forms hasty judgments, con- 
dewmning ali because of one blot. He might by a word of kindness, 
by a look of sympathy, do much to save poor, weak, tempted Paris, 
but he will not. He makes himself a standard and says, “ Do as I 
do, be as I am, and you will not be miserable. You have brought 
your misery on yourself, then save yourself. ‘Weak? say you, I 
know not weakness, Jam strong. ‘My brother? No, no man of sin 
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is brother to me.” Ah! too late, Auneas, you will learn that “ man 
must not disclaim brotherhood even with the guiltiest.” Though you 
scarcely believe now that “ Charity covers a multitude of sins,” you 
will before long discover that the want of it is a greater sin than any 
of those at which you are now horrified. 

But the mission of Cassandra has not ended here. To Hector, 
whose strong arm is the defense of the city, to Hector, chief among 
the Trojans in action and in council, to Hector she is speaking. “ Why 
speak to me,” he says; “I am no idle ravisher, seduced from duty by 
a woman’s smile. I donot lay aside the sword for the wine-cup. Have 
I not fought well and will I not fight again? You are mad, Cassan- 
dra. What have warnings to do with me?” So he too deceives 
himself. Success has made him self-confident, arrogant. He claims 
perfection ; forgetting that he is but man, he glories in the name “ god- 
like.” Glorious as he is with his strong arm and his tender heart, 
with his filial love and his noble patriotism, he lacks the one element 
which would make him “ godlike” indeed. Relying on himself and 
disregarding the advices of the god Apollo, he falls. It is a mournful 
picture, a sad warning. ‘The ruin of so much excellence. The down- 
fall of so much greatness. Is it not an impressive lesson? Even 
Hector fell. 


“Lo! where the old man stands, 
Folding his palsied hands, 
And muttering with white lips his querulous prayer, 
Where is my noble son, 
My best, my bravest one, 
Troy’s hope and Priam’s, where is Hector, where ?” 


And among us too we have Hector, whom we love and reverence, 
under whose guidance we may march to the battle. Whose life 
would be grand forever, if he would but cast aside that too self-con- 
fident pride, and adopt instead, the last essential grace and excellence, 
Humility. 

Lost lium is overthrown. And what have we to say for our Ilium? 
Has not Cassandra told us of wrongs, of injustice? Has she not 
said, “You are blindly stumbling downward to misery.” Our expe- 
rience has proved the truth of her old prophesies. Let us then hearken 
now, lest it be written of us also, Ilium fuit. Our destiny is in our 
own hands. To the State and to the individual, Cassandra speaks the 
words of truth. Let it not be said of us that thirty centuries have 
rolled away and taught us nothing, that we have not yet learned to 
discriminate between truth and falsehood. R. K. W. 
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dobn Keats. 


Rome has seen many illustrious men. Her emperors, patriots and 
sages, have built for her an undying fame, through all time, by deed 
and word. Not even the Goth and Vandal could tear down what had 
so firmly been reared, and Rome of our day is still, in name at least, 
the Imperial City. Here cluster the votaries of art, at the shrine of 
the Apollo Belvedere, the Venus de Medicis, and the Laccéon. The 
painter revels in the luxuriance of the Italian scenery, and the glow 
of the Italian sky, and from Europe and America come the learned, 
the wealthy, the refined, all on a pious pilgrimage to the last lingering 
traces of classic beauty and classic art. 

But there are many beside these who come, seeking in the clear air 
and cool breezes, that health which other climes could no longer give. 
You may see their pale faces as you walk the streets, successors of 
those who, for years, have been brought hither on the same errand. 

Near the close of the year 1819, a young Englishman, suffering 
from almost hopeless consumption, came with a friend to Rome. He 
took up his residence in the Piazza di Spagna, and was attended by 
Dr., afterwards Sir James, Clark. But it was found impossible to 
check the disease, and by the early part of 1820, the invalid was nev- 
er from his room ; rarely frum his bed. 

His friend watched him with more than a brother’s tenderness, and his 
excellent physician was unremitting in his efforts. For a very short 
time these attentions seemed not without effect; but it was only the 
last flicker of the expiring flame which gave them hope. On the 
night of the 23d of February, the sick man lies dying. By his side 
sits the friend who has so faithfully watched him for three long months, 
and who now, with all hope gone, can do no more than wait for the 
last scene which shall close the tragedy. A book lies open upon his 
knee, unheeded now, by both, since he for whose pleasure it was taken 
up, has lost all power of attention. He is resting peacefully, for the 
first time in many days, breathing the perfume of a few favorite flow- 
ers, and the wearied one at. his side falls into a troubled sleep. 

It is a sad picture. That pale, intellectual face is strangely altered 
since the time of his health; strangely written over by the fingers of 
care, with hieroglyphics known to God alone. Yet it has now, in his 
stillness, the look of other days; the old Apollo cast of features, mar- 
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red, but not spoiled, by the slightly projecting underlip, and radiant 
with the glory of the golden hair. A noble ruin, truly ! 

It is a little before four in the morning, and the sick man awakes 
with a start, and a convulsive effort to gain his breath. In broken 
words, he tells his friend to raise him up, and to thank God it has 
come at last. Half-sitting, half-lying, “the phlegm seems to boil in 
his throat ;” his head falls back on Severn’s shoulder, and, almost be- 
‘fore you can realize it, he has passed away. And then comes over the 
countenance that settled expression of perfect rest, so often seen and 
‘remarked in those who, through life, have borne much trouble-—John 
Keats is dead. 

In those days Rome was fearful of plague—was superstitious. 
Hardly has the body been removed, when the police fumigate the room, 
‘scrape the walls, and drive the lonely watcher, weighed down by the 
burden of his grief, to seek for shelter elsewhere. All the record of 
the poet’s death is the new-made grave in the Protestant cemetery, 
near to the pyramidal tomb of the old tribune, Caius Cestius, and 
sguarded on every side by the violets and daisies, which have taken to 
their care, when dead, him who in life loved them so well. 

Our duty, in this essay, is to look at John Keats as a man, asa 
poet, and at his works: to speak no unkind word of censure, or unduly 
‘to exalt what he has written, but to give you the plain story, and to 
‘tell you the honest opinion of unprejudiced men. By some he has 
-been blamed too severely, by others praised too highly,—we would 
avoid both extremes. 

Keats would have been a poet, but not the one he was, had 
che not found at school a venerable and battered Lempriere’s Diction- 
ary. It fired his mind with many a quaint old legend, many a won- 
‘derful story. Nymphs, Satyrs, Heroes, Gods and Goddesses, became 
ito him no mere fiction, but real beings, endued with a power they had 
not had, save when Greece and Rome were young. Of course, this 
displayed itself in his schoul exercises—it could not fail—and his 
teachers, luckily for him, sensible men, fostered in him this love of the 
beautiful, until it grew into forming a very part of his nature. Nor 
was their kindness bestowed amiss. Whether through ambition or a 
wish to give them pleasure, Keats suddenly became possessed of a 
strong desire to obtain all the first prizes for literary merit. In this he 
fully succeeded, but it was at the expense of his ordinary recreation, the 
time for which he would spend in writing translations of Virgil, or Fe- 
nelon, or in reading equally congenial works. These were, however, 
but few. Spence’s “ Polymetis,” Tooke’s “ Pantheon,” and Lempriere, 
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introduced him into ancient mythology, while Marmontel’s “ Incas of 
Peru,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” and Shakspeare, led him to the more 
modern haunts of fancy. 

In this way he passed his school days, till the period when it was 
deemed best for him to commence the study of medicine, as appren- 
tice to a surgeon. Most fortunately for him, as in this manner he be- 
came acquainted with Charles Cowden Clark, a long and faithful friend. 
Through him and his father, books were loaned to the young enthusi- 
ast, for so they all regarded him, that his favorite subjects might be 
made clear to his mind. Works he would scarcely else have seen, 
thus became familiar, and they said of him, that he devoured them all, 
and was ever craving more. Then came that love for the old poets, 
for Chaucer, Ben Jonson, Phineas Fletcher, Drayton, and the Milton 
of the “ Lycidas,” and “ Arcades,” which so filled his thought and 
showed in his writings. Shakspeare was growing on him daily, and 
rarely has there been so devoted a student of the great poet’s beau- 
ties. Bat Spenser was his first love, and at this time his undoubted 
preference. A quaint simile, or elegant turn in the verse, would de- 
light him beyond measure, and he was never so pleased as when he 
dug out some trophy, like “ the sea-shouldering whale,” to exhibit and 
glory over. 

To sum up his character in a few words, he was a perfect creature 
of impulse and sensibility ; no gem escaped his quick perception, and 
he fairly reveled in the new world, which opened like fairy land to his 
view. 

At London, where he went to prosecute his studies, we find him even 
more fortunate in his friendships. He was introduced into the choicest 
literary circles, and passed much of his time with Leigh Hunt and his 
compeers. In fact, he has been accused, and with some truth, of imi- 
tating Hunt in his forms of expression, and yielding to him undue ad- 
oration. Be this as it may, it is certain, that the friendly sympathy of 
the author of “ Rimini,” was worth very much to the future author of 
“Hyperion,” and made more of his merits than he himself, unaided, 
could have done. 

Nor did he, in the midst of these literary enjoyments, neglect the 
more serious duties of study. His note-book bore the evidence of ac- 
curate and continued attention, and he obtained the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, with ease and honor. 

And now comes the great mistake in his life. He had very little 
money, and no chance of making more, except by the practice of his 
profession. In this, his skill was beyond peradventure. His readiness 
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of hand and eye was universally noticed, and few had a better oppor- 
tunity to begin a successful course. And yet, almost as soon as he 
graduated, he gave up his profession entirely, merely alleging as a 
reason, “ that he feared he might do some harm.” Would that all 
physicians were even half as susceptible! 

He launched out on the broad ocean of life with no firmer support 
beneath him than the flimsy tissue of poetry. Now poetry is an ex- 
cellent thing under certain restrictions ; it combines beauties no other 
art possesses ; it enchants by the charms of both music and painting, 
and he who denies the utility of poetry, denies the utility of words. 
But too much of it cloys. Like the Israelites, we grumble because 
we have all manna, and no meat, and would sooner choose the coarse- 
est fare, instead of its dainties. It is therefore, on the face of it, a 
very hazardous experiment, to say the least, to depend for a livelihood 
on what must inevitably satiate the public taste. You may search 
the records of poets’ lives, if you will, but you will find the exception 
rare indeed to the rule, that the successful bard has always begun 
with money, or with a trade or profession. Those who have not, are 
those who, in spite of talents, have failed. There always will be times 
when the publishers refuse poetry a fair recompense, when magazines 
are niggardly, and when the author fails to get the value of his work. 
There is always need of prose, but there is often no use for poetry. 
How then shall he live, who, as yet unknown to fame, craves admis- 
sion and pay together? Collins went around the streets of London, 
starving, because he could not sell to any publisher his “Ode on the 
Passions,” and finally died, a confirmed lunatic, because no one would 
buy or appreciate its companions. Chatterton—whose example, well 
known as it was to Keats, might have taught him better—sought 
wealth and fame through his verses, and splendid instance of misguided 
talent as he is, was treated as a forger, denounced, repulsed, and weary 
of the constant struggle, put an end to his own life. Goldsmith suc- 
ceeded, though not by poetry alone ; but while he rose, hundreds sank. 
Keats tried it, and died in extremest poverty. 

His first volume, published shortly after his arrival in London, was 
an utter failure. No one spoke of it, no one criticised it, and it fell 
completely dead. 

But in view of all this, Keats is firm in his purpose, and gives up 
all for poetry. He begins a life of sensations, sensibilities, and sensu- 
ousness—mark you, not sensuality. We have seen that he was a 
creature of his impulses and emotions—he gives up all now for these. 

However, he entered on his new life with more manliness and reso- 
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luteness, than his character would imply. He read and studied the 
old authors; conversed with friends; took tours to visit scenery, and 
lived in picturesque spots. Then, after a number of contributions to 
Leigh Hunt’s journal, he sent forth to the world “Endymion,” his 
longest, most ambitious poem. 

If his first book had failed to attract attention, this one brought the 
critics upon him with double fury. Blackwood’s Magazine, in an arti- 
cle which Keats supposed, though erroneously, to be the work of Sir 
Walter Scott, dubbed the class of writing to which his poems belonged 
with the title of the “ Cockney School,” and ridiculed them unmerci- 
fully. About the same time, and before Jeffrey had even thought of 
that criticism which has so honored his name, Gifford published, in the 
Quarterly Review, his ever memorable article, distinguished no less 
by its superciliousness than by its keen malice, and unchecked brutality. 
In four pages he cites absurdities enough to damn to eternal disgrace 
any justly censured production, and, worst of all, he does it unfairly. 
He destroys connections which would explain, and contrasts which 
would palliate, and never even gives it credit for a single excellence. 
At the lapse of more than forty years, it almost makes one’s blood 
boil to read it. And when we think of the shock it must have given 
the poet, we no longer wonder at the current rumor, of those words 
forming his death-warrant. But we trust Charles Brown and Monck- 
ton Milnes, when they tell us it was not so, and himself, when he cor- 
roborates the assertion. 

On this score, then, let Mr. Gifford go free. Grievously did he jar 
the frail vessel, but his was not the hand to break it. Yet he suffered 
far more for his attempt than others would for the deed. Never was 
critic so scathed and scorched by the fires of any wrath as was he by 
Shelley’s, in “Adonais.” Unsparing as the Furies, each word follows 
him, driving him from hearthstone and altar, into the scorn of the 
world. 

But the strong will of Keats rose, undaunted, over all. Like the 
tree of the Indian magician, sprang at once into leaf and flower and 
fruit, the purpose to which we owe that grand torso, “ Hyperion,’ and 
the exquisite “ Eve of St. Agnes.” It gave a new zest to his life, 
acted on him as a perpetual goad, and resulted in that triumph which 
he died too soon to enjoy. 

We have mentioned his first and second volumes ; the third, “ La- 
mia, Isabella, and Other Poems,’ was his last. From these, and his 
posthumous papers, we are to draw our conclusions respecting his 


merit as a poet. And as his writings readily divide into four classes, 
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we will let four pieces stand as representatives ; “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci,” for his minor poems: for his sonnets, that on Chapman’s 
Homer: for the odes, the one “To a Nightingale,” and for his more 
ambitious works, “The Eve of St. Agnes.” 

The first shows the ready adaptation of his mind to an idea. Hunt 
tells us, in his “ Indicator,” that the suggestion came from the title of 
a poem attributed to Chaucer, (but which was merely his translation 
from the French of Alain Chartier,) and that Keats had never read 
more of it than the heading. It is in the very spirit of the old bal- 
lad—abrupt and musical, and shows how well his mind had taken in 
the special beauties of the early authors. The hand which penned 
‘‘La Belle Dame,” might well have performed the same office for “Sir 
Patrick Spens,”’ or any one of the like stories of love or battle, had its 
master’s fate been cast in those times. And it may be well to remark 
here, that our poet’s love-songs, as such, are very inferior to his other 
poetry. They are vague, and ill-adapted to the use to which they are 
put, for, not till late in his life, did he see one whom he could love. 
And still, whether from reading or observation, the present ballad 
proves his ability to portray the effect on others. 

To understand, again, the sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, we must 
take several facts into consideration. Many, from reading “Endymion,” 
or “Hyperion,” conclude that the poet was also a scholar, deeply read 
in the mysteries of Greek and Roman lore, and profoundly sensible of 
all classic beauties. In the last they are quite right, but never more 
mistaken than in the first. Keats was no scholar. Greek was to hima 
sealed book—Homer, at least, certainly—and all his knowledge of the 
classic came from his Latin, and the few works we have already men- . 
tioned, as giving a tone to his reading. So that when his friend Clark 
invited him to spend an evening in company with him, reading the 
new translation, he felt how fitting it was that Keats should get his 
first impressions of the sounding lines of the blind Maeonides, from 
that version which so nearly resembled them. And so they sat deep 
into the night—Keats, every now and then, shouting aloud, as some 
grand passage struck his mind. Was it then strange, that he turned 
to his best medium of expression, and wrote this, his finest sonnet? 
It was a great step to him; a step into the sublime, as well as into the 
beautiful—a step up toward living fame. 

That which strikes us most in the “Ode to a Nightingale,” is the 
music of the lines. One especially : 

“ With beaded bubbles winking at the brim,” 


is as tuneful as any in his works. And Ruth as she stands “in tears 
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amid the alien corn,” is a picture, which he who once reads the ode, 
never forgets. 

But the good wine of the feast is‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes.” It 
has been too often cited—too often criticised—too often read, for any 
new laurel to be added to it. Painted (for all Keats’ poems are pic- 
tures,) in a softer shade, a more delicate tint—all of it serenely beau- 
tiful—what wonder that it is so associated with its author’s name ? 
While “Endymion,” that cluster of unstrung, unset pearls shows his 
fine fancy and use of words; while “Hyperion” records some of the 
grandest of imaginative paintings, it remains for the “Eve of St. Agnes” 
to combine all his beauties and none of his more prominent defects. 
Jeffrey, Moir and the Reviews have quoted for you its special gems, 
and yet they are unanimous in the assertion that all and not part 
must be read. 

As we see his peculiar excellencies then, they are these which follow. 

A fancy of the finest and most delicate order was his, among or- 
dinary fancies, like a humming-bird among flowers, with all the life 
and yet all the fitness of nature. It led him, it is true, into many 
faults, but they were the faults of lavish wealth, and not of poverty 
of ideas. Very often we can obtain a better conception of his beauties 
by solitary quotations, so rich are his sentences with suggested thought. 
Even if judgment and reason in some cases are no longer cared for, we 
can pardon much when we think how rapidly he was shaking off his 
errors, and how early in life he died. 

He had, too, a singularly effective and appropriate use of words. 
Where he gained them from, not even his friends could tell. They 
were in many cases beyond his reading and could only have been 
caught as rare accidents in some passing stroll, and yet they were 
just as much his willing and happy servants as any of the others. 
He had an inborn idea of association and congruity, which instantly 
decided the place and fate of a word. We find everywhere the best 
word in the best place, and we can no more take it away than take 
stones out of the Pelasgian walls of Hellas, and expect them to show 
no loss. 

Then in spite of all appearances we must also yield to him the gift 
of a musical taste. There is a ring of the pure metal in his lines un- 
granted to many an eager aspirant. And yet, strange to say, nothing 
in his writings shows him to have studied metre except by ear. He 
wrote as he felt, with a freedom which was checked by no rules. All 
was nature and all was natural, and we must judge his song as we 
would that of a bird. 
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On these grounds then, we claim for John Keats the name of poet. 
Grant him if you will, none of the halo which the veneration of the world 
casts about the brows of its revered bards—let him stand forth simply 
as a man, misguided and imperfect, and he is still a poet, an “ inherit- 
or of unfulfilled renown” even now. 

It remains for us but to speak of one more point, which we would 
gladly omit, did this not do injustice to both the poet and his works, 
for on this ground he has been grievously maligned. It is that of 
Keats’ religious belief. 

Shelley, in that lament which is fit to stand with “Lycidas” and “In 
Memoriam,” as the three Graces of elegiac poetry, uses this expression : 

“ Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until death tramples it to fragments.” — 


It was so with himself—it was so likewise with Keats. All his light 
was from below, and all he knew of a future life was through his own 
feelings. He was not an infidel or an atheist, and yet far from being 
a believer. With him it was a careless indifference to the results of 
life, come when they might. For eternity he had never a thought, 
however transient. He died as he had lived, with no stain on his 
moral reputation and no blemish on his upright life. 

It was no Blackwood’s Magazine, no Gifford, no poverty—nothing 
but disease and despair that killed Keats. The lady whom he loved 
with all the ardor of a first attachment, he felt was unattainable. He 
shrunk from asking her to share his humble condition in the world and 
so dragging her down into destitution, though he knew she would not 
have refused. He felt, as he lay on his sick-bed in Rome, that works 
which should yield him abundant fame were uncommenced, and that 
he was unable to do aught but to lie still and die. This was the bit- 
terest of the dregs, bitter indeed when we reflect how young he was, 
how rapidly his mind had expanded, how wealth, fame, power and 
her he loved were all the guerdons of the future which his strong will 
was to make his own. Where is the man who, without christian prin- 
ciple, could shoulder it all and yet hope ? 


* * * * * * * * 
News comes across the broad water that Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing is dead—of consumption—in Italy. How different from Keats! 
She with gathered laurels, ever freshly bestowed, wreathing her brows, 
passed calmly into a land where all was light, with her last words an 
expression of pleasure. Her grave bears the record of accomplished 
greatness, simply told, honestly earned. 
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He died gasping for breath, passing into a land of which he knew 
and cared but little—all darkness beyond the grave. His tomb re- 
tains the inscription proposed by himself, and graven by kindly hands: 

“ HERE LIES ONE WHOSE NAME WAS WRITTEN IN WATER.” 

Yes, written in the tears of his friends and of all who love the gen- 
tle craft of verse, is this sad memorial : 

“ And he is gathered to the kings of thought, 


Who waged contention with their time’s decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away.” 8. W. D. 


Wm. Howitt, in his ‘‘ Homes of the Poets,” has called attention to the fact that 
the last stanza of “Adonais” was a perfect prophecy of Shelley’s death. He was 
drowned in a storm on the Bay of Spezia, and when his body was washed ashore, 
Keats’ last volume of poems were found in his pocket, opened at ‘ Lamia.” 





Hight and Morning. 


I saw a trav'ler walking far, 
By light of one pale star. 


And as he walked, he fearful said, 
“The shadows have not fled, 


“Cold, cold and feeble is the ray,— 
When shall I see the day ?” 


A voice replied, “‘ New courage take, 
The morn will surely break ; 


“The star will light thee to the dawn, 
If thou but journey on.” 


He said, “ Dark is the dewy night, 
Long wait I for the light, 


“Long, too, and weary is the way, 
What if there be no day?” 


“ Hush, hush thy murmur, thou shalt rest, 
The star glides to the west. 


“The night is long, but day will come, 
The day that brings thee home.” 
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Then walked he on, tho’ chilled and sore, 
Nor donbting, murmured more. 


At length, Night left her dusky throne; 
A golden glory shone. 


It gleamed upon a cold, pale face, 
That wore a smile of peace. 


The star had sunk, for day had come, 
The day that brought him home. 


Past Bonors as Shaping Hational Character. 


IN an illustrious history, a people possess a heritage, which is at the 
same time an educator of the public mind. The gathered honors, 
which centuries of progress in the arts of peace and war, in science, 
philosophy and religion, have won for the state, constitute a legacy 
that excites envy abroad, but at home fosters a reverent patriotism. 
A noble past is something more than mere material wealth, impotent 
in itself for good or evil. It is a living principle, an efficient organism, 
a profound teacher. It quickens the fancy, develops the intellect, and 
vitalizes the genius of a nation. 

But an unsullied and brilliant history looks, for its truest outgrowth 
and expression, to National Character. It is here alone that we note 
those choice fruits of such a past which manifest themselves in the rarest 
type of popular life. At some of these we are now prepared, perhaps, 
to glance briefly. 

To be natural and orderly alike, we must first notice the reverence 
implanted in a nation’s character by the influence under considera- 
tion. The human mind, by its very nature, is necessitated to cherish 
what we may term an instinctive veneration for antiquity. Whatever 
is old and glorious has thus a double claim to reverent admiration. 
From this constitution of man’s nature, new nations are generally 
derided and despised by surrounding powers. But legends and tra- 
ditions strengthen and perpetuate this sentiment, wherever it has 
gained a foothold. So, too, the poetry or literature of a people a little 
more advanced in the path of civilization, recalls the popular mind 
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to the epoch when these arose, and thus arouses emotions that 
border on antiquarian awe. More than all else, however, official 
uprightness, amid the corruption and profligacy of a degenerate age, 
blends with countless other tokens of Divine approval, to impress 
veneration upon the national heart, toward a government signally 
favored by the Most High. The suffering, bravery, reforms, liberty, 
and conscientious principle, that have marked early national life, bow 
the heads of a whole people in homage to justice, and in sympathy 
with truth. In the contrast between their own situation and that of 
godless nationalities, appears a motive that deepens and spiritualizes 
this homage and sympathy. Nor is the reverence, inculcated by these 
lessons, vitiated by pride. This, in reasonable degree, precedes and 
underlies that energy which forms our second resultant in popular 
character. 

A good history furnishes the most animating incentives to future 
vigor. It infuses the element of ambition into national life, and this 
potent principle now lends its aid. The hope of surpassing an an- 
cestry of revered and heroic men, nerves to unflagging toil; the will to 
demolish forever the lingering evils which ancient superstition had 
implanted in a ruder age, defies obstacles and opposition, and the 
dread of disgracing high lineage by unworthy sloth, banishes, once for 
all, the promptings of inaction, and spurs on a united people to fresh 
triumphs of industry and art. The past, bright with glory, has proved 
labor to be its basis. T’o what else can we ascribe discoveries, inven- 
tions, commercial success, internal expansion and security? Past 
struggles have originated in the state what future struggles cannot 
fail to develop and intensify, to wit, manly, undaunted, efficient energy. 
Within and without, the public mind has been moulded by, and urged 
toward, tireless and principled energy in thought and in action. 

This leads us to yet another feature in national character, encour- 
aged by the glory of national history. We mean general intelligence. 
Grand retrospects in the life of a nationality, suppose a general ac- 
quaintance, and involve a tolerable sympathy with the ideas and prin- 
ciples then at stake. The most unlettered man can tell something 
about the great struggles that have checkered the fate of his native 
country. At all events, the facts and prominent features of such 
transactions are universally familiar. Then, too, the gradual progress 
of the popular mind, in the generations past, has grounded it in the 
plain and practical appreciation of private rights and public interests. 
History has brought with it, also, the schools, colleges, and libraries, 
to which it has given birth. Institutions of learning and treasures of 
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lore, have stimulated the scholars, and educated the masses of the 
land. The press, too, has not been idle in the diffusion of knowledge. 
Its olden triumphs have only inaugurated a reign of present and pro- 
spective prosperity. The common people prize such relics of the 
past, for they sow the seeds of sound sense, and familiarize the rudi- 
ments and meaning of a vernacular tongue. Then, again, how has 
the popular, no less than the educated mind, been enriched by the col- 
lective discoveries in science and philosophy, which the fruitful past 
has conspired with the inquisitive present to amass. Here, likewise, 
contempt for the bigotry and ignorance that have marred foreign, or it 
may be, at a remote epoch, domestic history, stamps itself indelibly on 
the national temper. It is by a noble past, also, that the glory of tol- 
eration in religion, and of liberty in thought, has been asserted and 
bequeathed to a people. Through the learning of ancient scholars, 
the intellectual robustness of the nation of to-day has built itself up. 
More than ever the philosophers of a by-gone age still mould the pop- 
ular mind, nerve it to new activity by their abiding, though viewless, 
presence, and garner, in imperishable beauty, its rarest trophies of 
creative genius. 

Yet another trait of the character thus developed, may be seen in 
national unity. Cemented by the energy and enlightenment of “then” 
as well as “now,” it stands pr°eminently a cause of national success. 
It has been manifested by early struggles for legal rights, intensified 
by long allegiance to liberty, truth and justice, and perpetuated by its 
seen necessity to high development and happiness, till it now grounds 
itself in the very essence of national character. In national unity the 
past has shown that an effectual barrier is erected against discord and 
decay. This the popular heart fully believes. Admiration for a ret- 
rospect of national concord, combines with the living patriotism it 
always inspires, to incorporate unison more widely and more thor- 
oughly into the mental and political life of a commonwealth. Itself 
the consummation of the finest traits that make up the character of any 
people, it seldom fails to awaken respect abroad, (as repeated instances 
attest,) while it is far from deadening that enthusiastic loyalty which 
a distinguished past must always infuse at home into the nation’s 
soul. As memories of by-gone glory and suffering, common to all, 
deepen the feeling of unity, so, by the collective evidence of history, 
we find language itself. and the various social appliances which it has 
adorned of old, dignified and sweetened by fresh ties of sympathy 
and affection. 

Then, too, a grand past fosters the spirit of unity among a people 
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by deepening the love of the soil where a common ancestry have 
lived and died, where their children have been born and educated, 
where the graves of dear friends and relatives now lie. Foreign wars 
have occurred in distant times. The remains of the fraternal linking 
of hands in such life-conflicts, around a common altar in the same 
great outburst of loyalty, yet linger to unite the national heart. So 
too political success, foreign entanglements and a homogenous race, 
growing stronger and truer day by day blend with a keen appreciation 
of the blessings of a government honored in the past and peacefully 
prosperous in the present, to ingrain national concord into the very 
stock of national character. 

Unity like this harmonizes with reverence, education, and enter- 
prise. If when, thus armed, it detects the germs of disloyalty threat- 
ening its purer power, it pauses indeed, but it is only to garner its 
might and indignantly to crush its foe. 

We had intended, at the outset, to consider as the last and brightest 
product of a noble past—national progress. But our limits forbid 
what would otherwise have been a grateful task. Perhaps even in 
this hasty review of our theme, enough has been said to establish the 
utility and excellence of such influences on national character. 

Besides the heroic enterprise, the high-souled reforms, the accom- 
plished scholarship, the benignant christianity, which alike ennoble 
the past and crown the present of a people with imperishable honor, 
the thinking mind may trace more enduring and deep-seated manifes- 
tations of national greatness. The crowning charm of a grand history 
finds expression then in an earnest, thoughtful, reverent, sympathetic, 
progressive character. J. P. T. 





Ocean Cioilight. 


The winds breathe in from ocean, and from far, 
Blue waves roll up and break along the land, 
Through the dim night, one lonely, trembling star, 
First of the evening, smiles, as if it planned 
To cheer, alone, the dreary darkening strand. 


White foam-crests with the distant shore-line blending, 
Rising and falling, mourn in solemn tone ; 
From cave and wave-worn rock: with wail unending, 
The winds bring back the dying billow’s moan, 
And ocean wakes a music all its own. 
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Far out upon the waste, where shadows blend, 
And lose their life in one wide deepening gloom, 
A queer vague life seems lingering, born to lend 
A strange charm, even where wild hopeless doom 
Too often shrouds one more lone ocean tomb. 


Yes, mid the billows’ wild unceasing roll, 
Imagination ever loves to play, 
And imageries are mirrored on the soul, 
Whose shadings with the hour must need decay, 
Whose memories can never pass away. c. 


College Honor. 


Honor is based on an innate sense of right. College Honor is the 
application of this sense to the peculiar habits of the Student; and 
he who runs a College career conformable to it, is dubbed a Student 
of Honor. Grander than knightly gifts and posts of glory, do we of 
to-day esteem this plain distinction; for it bespeaks that self-respect 
in the heart of every true man, which, disclosing itself in his thoughts, 
words and deeds, marks him, at once and forever, as a man. I wish 
to speak of this sentiment as it exists among us; and, although petty 
reflections must be made, I will try to sustain the dignity of my sub- 
ject. I shall first mention some elements of College Honor: after 
which I shall notice some incentives to practice them. 

What are the elements of College Honor? ‘They can be easily 
enumerated : so let us seek for them among ourselves, and apply them 
to our little Student world, having every man stand forth, as ina 
faithful picture, in all his natural beauty and blemish. 

I cite, as the first element of my subject, lofty aims and lofty means 
in reaching them, without which none can be a Student of Honor; for 
they are of the fundamental qualities of his character. Low aspira- 
tions blight the spirit: while elevated resolves set the heart right, and 
suggest ingenious action. Are we, in this respect, a glory or shame 
to ouselves and our student profession? Are we equal to the inspira- 
tion of our studies ; and do we do justice to the influence of our good 
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books, from Plato to Tom Brown? It is generally the custom to as- 
sent to these and similar enquiries, and, at the same time, to embrace 
the opportunity to puff scholars and adorn them with sentiments very 
admirable but very unreal: handling their characters with gloved 
hands, and, like one-sided historians, painting them as we would have 
them, not as they are. Such tender treatment, however, violates the 
student’s manhood, which presents faults and inconsistencies hardly 
apparent in any other pursuit, but for which it is his glory to atone by 
a peculiar vigor and nobility of head and heart of the most splendid 
kind. Rather in this spirit let us make the enquiry. 

I say, then, that we are below the standard in this first element of 
College Honor, both in our aims and in our means of attaining them. 
Our own College will clearly illustrate this point; though, be it 
added, this is an evil, if we may judge from Mr. Bristed’s work, by 
no means peculiar to American students. Here we are, a large body 
of young men, gathered from various sections, with intentions and cir- 
cumstances as widely apart as our homes. Some of us come to Col- 
lege merely to oblige fond parents, with no aspirations beyond an easy 
course and a sheepskin after four years: gentlemen in deportment, 
lavish of time and money, we are excellent adjuncts to boat, ball and 
social clubs, but necessarily pass as ciphers in all that constitutes the 
earnest scholar, and links us in sympathy with the student heart of 
the nation. With no taste for study, and with such sordid intentions, 
is it strange we disregard our books, and evade the issue by all the 
College tricks we can play? And do we not, by this single act, sac- 
rifice our honor as upright students, meeting confidence with deception, 
and sinking the average of College endeavor and truthfulness. Far 
better for our fellows and ourselves, had we never placed our names 
on College rolls, and tried in catalogues to pass for men.—But others 
of us come here with quite different purposes, which are, professedly, 
far higher, but which, in every honorable sense, must be acknowl- 
edged to be far lower. Either to sustain an undue reputation among 
doting friends, or, it may be, to indulge a purely selfish ambition, we 
are resolved, at all hazards, to stand well morally and scholarly in 
the College lists; to which end we scruple at nothing. We would 
preserve our characters for show, not for honor, and our scholarship 
for reputation, not for its intrinsic worth; and if nature cannot sup- 
port us, cunning and imposition must aid. Strange it is that we of 
the thinking world can thus demean ourselves; and tarnish our honor 
here, where of all places it should be bright. Is fairness thus to 
knuckle to craft: the dignity of sound scholarship to be compromised ; 
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high-minded rivals to be fought with unequal weapons? Well might 
Yale Banger exclaim, “ Alas for our beloved orations ! acquired by 
skinning, looking-on and ponies.’—But we are not all of this class. 
We may come up here with aims vastly at variance with any yet 
mentioned, aud become honorable men. Our purposes are high, and 
means equally so; for each individual is a truth-teller, and acknowl- 
edges, with content, the fruits of his own unaided scholarship honestly 
employed. Broad and thorough accomplishments are displayed with 
all the confidence of honest gain: while meagre culture loses half 
its disgrace by the accompanying frankness and sincerity. High 
thoughts are seated in a heart of courage, challenging cheerful admir- 
ation ; and breast and brain act in sympathy, developing the highest 
type of the manly Student of Honor. Do not those of us of this last 
class deserve the distinction of furnishing the first element of Col- 
lege Honor. 

Having thus applied one of our tests to the student microcosm, let 
us take up another, by no means less important. I am sorry we have 
to be so hard on our own profession; but candor seems to demand it; and 
furthermore, we all like being cynics at times, and trying our neighbors 
by our absolute standards. Let us now look into the matter of truth- 
telling, which surely is indispensable to our ideal. I have just been 
implying we do not always act the truth: do we, as a body, always 
speak it? In this respect do Collegians compare well with other pro- 
fessions, and with their beau ideal in their own? For my part, I be- 
lieve no class of persons are, in general, so truthful as students: cir- 
cumstances the same, and man against man, I would take a student’s 
word before the world’s. The jolly blade, with his drink and gluttony, 
rarely plumes himself on his falsehoods ; and even the wildest of us 
detest prevarication like the plague. Books, sentiment, and manly 
intercourse, tend to raise us above this temptation of the vulgar: 
while a partial seclusion from the world, and a thoughtful life, tend to 
keep our moral sensibilities unimpaired. Such are the general notions 
of truth-speaking among students; but mark the strange inconsistency 
when we apply them to College concerns. It has been one of the 
chief traits of College reform, for the last century, to shift responsi- 
bility from the authorities upon the governed. The principles of honor 
and love, with which Napoleon swayed armies, and Nelson fleets, were 
appreciated ; and College authorities, like all others, availed them- 
selves of this lesson. The rigid guard of the old regime was greatly 
relaxed; and spies and proctors began to be only facts of history. It 
was necessary to find a substitute for them, to prevent the College 
world from falling into license and anarchy; which was done by eve- 
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rywhere awakening a sense of personal accountableness. Every man 
became 2 watch of himself: each one was thrown upon his own honor— 
a quality of student character just then discovered—to obey College 
regulations and confess delinquencies. Arnold advanced this principle 
in the English schools, which, he said, he governed precisely like a 
great empire. Honor was the sun of his system, and every boy felt 
the awful dignity of a planet traversing about, and flinging back its 
light. This theory found congenial soil in America, the bounties of 
whose adoption we now share. Have we been fairly equal to the 
trust: cheerfully received and discharged the responsibility? Have 
these sentiments of Lonor and veracity been faithfully applied? Has 
even our honesty in other affairs been preserved in College matters, or 
have we screened sloth and pleasure with cheats and deceptions? Ev- 
ery one can respond in the light of bis own deeds ; but all must ad- 
mit, that the honor we give in trade and on the play ground, flows less 
freely in teacher’s halls, for reasons which it may be well to considef. 
Les us pause fora moment to examine them.—The first defense of 
this system, for such it is, is, that College authorities have no right to 
compel uniform observance of their rules, and that cheats and lies are 
the only safe method of evading them; which seems to be rather 
weak ground. College is a place of optional residence: you can re- 
main in it, or not, as you choose; but, while you do, it demands obe- 
dience to its injunctions, and, if they seem oppressive, your redress is 
in withdrawal, not resistance—Another ground of defense is, that de- 
ceptions—false excuses for instance—though known by the Faculty 
to be such, are still allowed as unavoidable: that students are ex- 
pected thus to evade College law. It is difficult to say how far this 
is the case; but, if at all, it is a mutual understanding of hood-wink- 
ing and lies, which is detestable. There are many College statutes, 
which are certainly dead letters, and as no distinction is made between 
them and others, the student, at matriculation, being obliged to pledge 
himself to all alike, there is a shadow of excuse for him who justifies 
his disregard of any particular rule, by the fact that all cannot be ob- 
served, by which fact he is virtually absolved from his promise, and 
excused from obeying any. A punctilious man would not creep out of 
such a little hole, but others do, and in large numbers; a fact gene- 
rally known. While, then, we ask students to reform, we must, like- 
wise, pray for reform in laws; for there will be no real show of honor 
on our side, unless wisely met upon the other. To onr College Fa- 
thers we must appeal, to take from us this temptation. Other excuses 
there are; but these are the strongest upon which the practisers of 
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College fibbing defend themselves. Are they sufficient to account for 
the depraved state of College truthfulness; or does the evil spring di- 
rectly from ourselves ? 
“O, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive!’ 

Having thus far considered our own motives and truthfulness, let 
us now notice what degree of charity we use in ascribing motives and 
veracity to others; which is the third element of College Honor. It 
may be said, this point can be quickly settled by the fact, that we are 
apt to measure others by our own standard, whatever it may be, al- 
lowing them the same virtue we claim for ourselves. This idea, how- 
ever, is not fundamental; for there exists the opposing fact, that 
every man of honor does accredit high aims and purposes to others, 
and in a more bountiful measure than he, himself, possesses them.— 
No true man will shut his eyes to the bright side of another’s charac- 
ter, to the ray of light in its darkest recesses: nay, he will seek it, 
charitably and earnestly, knowing that the worthy are often modest, 
and bury dazzling qualities of heart beneath a repulsive exterior. ‘The 
soul, conscious in itself of its own proud rectitude, seeks not to pa- 
rade its glory to the thoughtless crowd, but hugs it closer to itself, 
soothing and nourishing, so, when the times demand, it bursts forth, 
like smouldering flames, with pent-up and irresistible might. Thus 
character, partially observed, may displease, which, fully seen, com- 
mands our praise, as the Old Man of the Hills is emotionless in profile, 
while a front view exhihits a scene painted with the most gorgeous 
hues of nature. Charity! we of the College world need it, who meet 
many an honest man with doubt, and crush many an honest aim with 
scorn. A warm spot may yet exist in the heart of every man, still 
alive with truth and manliness, glowing with some recollections of 
home and childhood. How frequently we confess to ourselves our at- 
tachment for men, when fully known, whom, in our ignorance, we once 
despised. This single fact is argument enough for charity. 

I have thus spoken of three elements of College Honor, in all of 
which most of us are wanting. Let us now examine the incentives to 
their cultivation. 

An appreciation of the fact that we are students, ought, of itself, 
to spur us to honorable action. The great and good of all eras speak 
to us; we hold sweet commune with all that has ever been proudly 
virtuous: and all the nobility of genius and learning, by precept and 
example, exhort us to ingenuous lives. Thus a contradiction is in- 
volved in admitting students can be subject to low views; can run any 
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course but one of honor; for it is the province of culture and knowl- 
edge to nourish the growth of vigorous sentiments in the mind, and 
choke the progress of everything low and unmanly; and he who is 
unequal to this idea of his duty, has yet to learn the fundamental 
principles of scholarly success. A severe German conception states, 
that no man can be an orator who is not first a good man: much less 
can a person be at the same time a trickster and a student. The 
masses recognize the fact, always expecting the nobler qualities in 
scholars, and readily committing their interests, both in religion and 
government, to the hands of the studious; hence the shock a commu- 
nity experiences, when those of this class betray their confidence, and 
sink their own culture to miserable ends; human nature nowhere pre- 
senting a more hideous deformity, than where high intellectual attain- 
ments are joined with perfidy and dishonor. There seems to exist an 
idea, that head and heart ought to be developed together, which, with 
us, should occur. College life is a good time to be honorable and no- 
ble: one rarely has a better audience, whose opinion will follow him 
closer, and whose appreciation is greater. We are slow to acknowl- 
edge others are actuated by higher purposes than ourselves, but, 
when once we do, nothing can surpass our admiration. 

How many of us shall quote to each other, in after years, the lines 
Curran once recited to an early friend, a beautiful tribute to early 
days :— 

“ We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine; 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine!” 


But the greatest incentives to practice honor is, the mere satifaction 
which attends well-doing; a sentiment as common as sunshine and 
nearly as useful. The pleasure of duty, honorably done, outstrips all 
others; nothing equaling a clear conscience and a frank face. It is 
amusing, however, to see how we sometimes smart under the returns 
our honor brings upon us—like cowardly martyrs, who recant at a 
shadow—and to mark our chagrin at the bitter fruits of honesty. We 
should not expect to be upright, and, at the same time, to share the 
fortune of the dissembler. He of the College world, who cheats his 
instructor, may escape, with feathers in his hat, uncaught and unsus- 
pected; while he, who is of the order of honorable men, though less 
a culprit, it may be, by frankly confessing delinquencies, is made to 
suffer the penalty of the law. Such is the fact, and we must make up 
our mind to it; and the student, who owns up his faults with the hope 
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of leniency or pardon, is really as great a sham as the little boy in 
Jane Eyre, who preferred psalms to one ginger-snap, and was reward- 
ed with two ginger-snaps for his goodness. I believe oughright lying 
is better. Rather give us the man who squarely toes the mark of 
manliness, flinging no cloak of deception over his deeds, and braves 
the painful consequences; he is the martyr of the College world. Let 
us hope that the boy, who is somewhere growing up to rule us when 
men, is shaping his character by just such principles. That alone will 
make ambition virtue. 

Our elements of College honor, then, are high aims and high means 
in reaching them; truthfulness and charity : our incentives to practice 
these elements are, a true idea of our duty as students; and the pleas- 
ure of honorable action. Do we not owe a recognition of these things 
to our education and ourselves? If we do owe it, are we not bound, 
as men, to engraft them into our daily lives? If the path is too narrow 
for honor and success, or even honor and friendship, should we hesi- 
tate which to drop? 

As Yalensians, we are all sons of a common mother. <A cherished 
mother she is, too, wrinkled with age and thought; dwelling in grim 
old walls, amid wide-reaching elms, that have long withstood wind 
and storm; looking out upon broad shady paths, where, for scores of 
years, her cares have passed. Great learning she boasts, and great 
heart withal; and proudly she smiles, when, from all corners of the 
world, praises go forth for Alma Mater. Now who, think you, reflects 
her teaching best: and who sheds greatest glory on her name? Evi- 
dently those who have developed head and heart alike: who, with in- 
tellectual vigor, have preserved charity, truth and purpose, in its use, 
never forgetting the incentives of Students of Honor. S. B. E. 
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Memorabilia Palensix. 


The following election of officers was made by the two literary societies, on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 11th, 1861. 


LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
President. 
D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 8. B. Eaton, 
Vice-President. 
J. P. TAYLOR, R. Morse, 
Secretary. 
T. A. EMERSON, H. 8. Pratt, 
Vice-Secretary. 
G. H. Wynkoop, T. K. Bottwoop, 
Orator. ' Censor. 
J. A. Warp, J. F. Brown. 





Linonia prize debate took place on Monday evening, Jan. 13th. 

CoMMITTEE OF AWARD.—Prof. Noah Porter, Prof. Wm. A. Larned, Prof. Timo- 
thy Dwight. 

QUESTION.—Have we reason to despair of the permanence of Republicanism in 
America? 

The following prizes were awarded: Ist prize—D. H. Chamberlain; 2d prize— 
M. C. Day: 3d prize—J. H. Crosby and J. W. Alling. 





On Saturday evening, Jan. 11th, the Senior Prize Debate of the Brothers in 
Unity took place. 

CoMMITTEE OF AWARD.—Prof. Elias Loomis, Hon. Thomas B. Osborne, LL. D., 
Henry S. DeForest, M. A. 

QuEstiI0on.—Does Government derive all its just powers from the consent of the 
governed ? 

Award: 1st prize—S. B. Eaton; 2d prize—Frederic Adams; 3d prize—E. B. 
Coe. 





The Bishop Prize Debate in the Sophomore Class took place in Linonia on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 15th. 

CoMMITTEE OF AWARD.—Prof. Hubert A. Newton, M. A., Rev. Joseph Brewster, 
Rev. 8. W. 8. Dutton, D. D. 

Question.—Ought foreign immigration to be encouraged ? 

The prizes were awarded to the following persons: 1st prize—H. P. Boyden; 
2d prize—S. C. Darlmg; 3d prize—Lewis Gregory. 

The Brothers Sophomore Prize Debate took place on Thurday evening. Jan. 16th- 

ComMMITTEE OF AWARD.—Hon. Henry Dutton, LL. D., Rev. E. L. Cleaveland, 
D. D., Prof. Wm. A. Norton, M. A. 

QuEstion.—Ought the liberty of the press to be restricted in time of war? 

The award was as follows; lst prize—M. H. Williams; 2d prize—M. ©. D. Bor- 
den; 3d prize—H. D. Paine. 
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JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS FOR THE CLASS OF 1863. 


Philosophical Oration —Leander T. Chamberlain, West Brockfield, Mass. 
Latin Oration.—Willabe Haskell, Bucksport, Me. 

Philosophical Oration.—David B. Perry, Worcester, Mass. 

Greek Oration.—Walter H. Smyth, Guilford, Conn. 


HIGH ORATIONS. 
George W. Baird, Milford, Conn. 
Jacob Berry, Clarence, N. Y. 
George W. Biddle, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Egbert B. Bingham, Scotland, Conn. 
Henry F. Dimock, South Coventry, Conn. 
George S. Hamlin, Sharon, Conn. 
Wm. G. Sumner, Hartford, Conn. 


ORATIONS. 
Horace Bumstead, Boston, Mass. 
George H. Bundy, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas A. Emerson, South Reading, Mass. 
Cyrus W. Francis, Newington, Conn. 
Thomas H. Fuller, Scotland, Conn. 
Joseph H. Gaylord, Norfolk, Conn. 
Edward B. Glasgow, Warminster, Pa. 
Wilbur Ives, New Haven, Conn. 
Erastus New, Philmont, N. Y. 
Henry 8. Pratt, Meriden, Conn. 
George R. Tufts, New Braintree, Mass. 
Moses H. Tuttle, Sheffield, Mass. 


DISSERTATIONS. 
George W. Banks, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 
Frederick 8. Barnard, Worcester, Mass. 
John H. Butler, Groton, Mass. 
Wm. B. Dunning, Peekskill, N. Y. 
John M. Eldridge, Hampton, Conn. 
Charles M. Gilman, Godfrey, Tl. 
Thornton M. Hinkle, Cincinnati, O. 
Wm. C. Read, Hampden, Me. 
J. Fred. Kernochan, New York City. 
Henry M. Whitney, Northampton, Mass. 
Joel T. Wildman, Guilford, Conn. 
Alexander H. Wright, Lebanon, Conn. 


FIRST DISPUTES. 
Charles C. Blatchley, New Haven, Conn. 
Joseph Napthaly, San Francisco, Cal. 

Charles 8. Sheldon, Brockport, N. Y. 
Lewis A. Stimpson, Patterson, N. J. 
Samuel A. York, North Stonington, Conn. 
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SECOND DISPUTES. 


John B. Doolittle, Winsted, Conn. 
Norton W. Easton, Hartford, Conn. 
Julius Emmons, West Chester, Conn. 
John L. Heck, Althea Grove, Pa. 
Samuel Huntington, Hartford, Conn. 
Edward L. Keyes, New York City. 
Howard Kingsbury, New York City. 
Dwight Marcy, Union, Conn. , 
John H. Peck, Norwich, Conn. 
Samuel R. Throckmorton, San Francisco, Cal. 
Edmund A. Ware, Norwich, Conn. 
Thomas Young, Franklinville, N. Y. 


THIRD DISPUTES. 
George W. Allen, Worcester, Mass. 
Cornelius W, Bull, New Haven, Conn. 
Henry E. Cooley, Newton, Mass. 
Joseph P. Cook, Honolula, Sandwich Islands. 
Albert 8. Garland. Gloucester, Mass. 
Thomas A. Kennett, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Henry W. Scott, Southbury, Conn. 
Fred F. Thomas, Waverly, N. Y. 
Julius Twiss, Meriden, Conn. 
Wm. H. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. 
FIRST C))LLOQUIES. 
Daniel M. Brumagin, New Haven, Conn. 
George L. Curran, Utica, N. Y. 
Henry C. DeForest, Madison, Wis. 
J. Edwards, Troy, N. Y. 
John §. Fisk, Watertown, N. Y. 
Aretemas W. Gates, New Haven, Conn. 
Edwin Macomber, Oakham, Mass. 
George W. Moore, New York City. 
George W. Osborn, New Haven, Conn. 
R. L. Williams, Chicatuck, Conn. 
SECOND COLLOQUIES. 
John H. Bishop, Smithsburg, Md. 
Edward M. Booth, New Britain, Conn. 
George B. Curtiss, Southington, Conn. 
Geo. C. 8. Southworth, Springfield, Mass. 
Chas. H. Wesson, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA, 


The Exhibition will be held on Tuesday, April 1st, 1862. 





Election of Class Orator and Class Poet for ’62. 
The members of Senior Class assembled, on Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 15th, 
for the purpose of choosirg an Orator and Poet to represent them on Presentation 
Day. The usual preliminary confusion was somewhat heightened on this occasion by 
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an attempt, on the part of one young gentleman, to display his vocal powers in a 
song, in which he bore the principal part. The. scene which followed beggars all 
description. Beside the damage done to the furniture, by this unfortunate perform- 
ance, the members of the Class were forced to precipitately vacate the premises, 
and retire beyond hearing distance. At the conclusion of the melody, we re-as- 
sembled, and without further disturbance, proceeded to the business of the day. 
The election passed off quietly, and resulted in the choice of the following persons. 
For Orator, D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, Worcester, Mass. 
“ Poet, Henry Hout, Baltimore, Md. 


Cochlaureati of the Class of 1863. 


The system of electing members to this Society by a Class vote, so unhappily 
inaugurated a few years since, was adopted by the present Junior Class. We have 
always doubted the propriety of this method of filling the vacancies which occur 
from year to year in this body. The original plan had proved eminently successful, 
previous to the supposed reform, and ought never to have been sacrificed, merely for 
the sake of experimenting on a new basis. The Wooden Spoon Exhibition has 
grown to be one of the most important features of our College course, and it seems 
as though prudence would convince the most enthusiastic class-man that its success 
and permanence is endangered by connecting it in the least with College politics. 
The factious spirit which aims at society triumphs, is to be severely condemned, 
when carried so far as to destroy that Class harmony and enthusiasm, on which 
the life of all similar institutions depend. The evils, inseparable from the 
more democratic plan of electing by a class vote, plainly indicate that the very 
existence of the Wooden Spoon is greatly imperilled by the introduction of any 
side issues. The capacity and efficiency of the persons chosen by either system, 
to prepare and conduct the exhibition, may be fully acknowledged, yet, in both 
cases, we feel its significance and beauty is lost, unless it has the entire support of 
the Class. The troubles incident to division are to be studiously avoided. The 
remedy for them is contained in the system, by the change of which they first 
arose. The following gentlemen were chosen, Jan. 22d, as Cochlaureati for the 
Class of ’63: 


E. M. Boots, H. W. Fow er, G. S. SHEFFIELD, 
L. T. CHAMBERLAIN, F. F. Harrat, G. C. 8. Sournworts, 
8. E. Cooper, J. JOHSN3TON, J. H. Wooprvurr. 


On Monday evening, Feb. 3d, the newly elected members were formally initiated 
into the Society of the Cochlaureati, and, in some measure, were enabled to share 
the secrets which have made their predecessors so happy and contented during their 
College course. 


Death of Professor Larned, 


On Monday evening, the third inst., the College world was startled by the an- 
nouncement of the death of Professor Wm. A Larned. This sad event, which, 
without previous warning, so abrubtly terminated his life, impressed, most deeply, 
all connected with College. During the walk, which it was his custom to take 
daily, he was prostrated by a stroke of apoplexy, and was found insensible, by 
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persons who immediately conveyed him to his residence. In this unconscious con- 
dition he soon afterwards expired. Professor Larned graduated at Yale College in 
1826. In the year 1829 he became a Tutor, and continued to discharge the duties 
of that position for three years. After devoting himself to theology for a short 
time, he accepted the Professorship of Sacred | iterature and Rhetoric, in the The- 
ological Seminary, Troy, N. Y. In 1839 he was elected Professor of English Lite- 
rature and Rhetoric in Yale, in which capacity he has acted up to the present time. 
Professor Larned, at the time of his death, was 55 years of age. In his bearing 
toward those of us who were under his more immediate supervision, he was uni- 
formly kind and courteous. In all his intercourse with students, there was mani- 
fested a degree of consideration and personal interest, which caused him to be re- 
garded with the highest esteem. When thus the vigorous action and joyous cur- 
rent of our life here at College is interrupted, by an event of so mournful a na- 
ture, the chords of the deepest sympathy are touched in every heart, as though a 
near friend had been called away. A Sermon, commemorative of the Life and Ser- 
vices of Professor Larned, was preached hy President Woolsey, at the Center Church, 
where the funeral exercises were held on the 6th inst. 


The following gentlemen have been elected to conduct the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine during the following year: 


E. B: Bin@wam,......... Oe ee I en! Scotland. 
ERR ee Ee TS Groton, Mass. 
aie: Pic III ics cncn asi nicieblanati te ait toes iia tial Adrian, Mich. 
ERS PCR Reet em ee eee ar ne Newington. 
ee eee Eee New York City. 





Gnitors Table. 


Wits the utmost consideration for our good old friend, whose name, like some 
prophet of evil, ever disturbs our leisure hours, we shall deal gently with our much 
honored Table, and allow him to close in ease his yearly life, though even now, in 
his rickety old age, he seems to be on his last legs. This much you must pardon 
in us, my friends, that, though the gossip and side talk, which the Table was wont 
to present, forms no part of the advice of its later days, it contains only a few wan- 
dering hints in this, its last, merry old dance with all College, in which we are person- 
ally are concerned. It would, perhaps, be more becoming in these times of wars and 
grievous troubles, for us to speak words of wisdom and good cheer unto the multi- 
tude, but when it seems so easy for every one to summarily settle the great ques- 
tions of the day, we feel a disinclination to add the weight of the Table’s opinion to 
the sound judgment of all College. So let us worry through our Editorial career in 
peace, and following our jolly old friend in its caperings, whithersoever it will, 
finally be content to be buried beneath its ruins. 
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The confusion and bustle which marks the close of a College term, is such as we 
might expect would follow from the movement of a grand army. The alacrity 
with which we desert this seat of learning, plainly indicates the intention of all to 
crowd as much enjoyment as possible into the shortest of vacations. The few 
stragglers remaining behind, show a degree of fortitude truly remarkable, in their 
self-imposed trials. We can readily imagine them flitting about the untenanted 
buildings, like mere shadows, without disturbing the quiet of College, any more 
than was their wont in its busiest season. The Rip Van Winkle habits devoloped 
by this quasi-monastic life, has a highly deteriorating effect on the mind. They 
give rise to those intellectual night-mares, which upset the equilibrium of true gen- 
ius. The disordered mathematics of one of our Senior friends can only be account- 
ed for by such a supposition. When we see a man, of apparently sane mind, un- 
able, from such causes, to carry out his intentions of watching the old year out, 
but on waking, a week after, continues to grope around beneath the College clock, 
awaiting the advent of the new year, we must think, that recreations of a vaca- 
tion passed at Yale, are rather deplorable in their effects. The holidays, so rich in 
enjoyment, are not to be thus slighted. The New England custom, which makes 
Thanksgiving chief in importance among the gala days of the year, we are glad to 
feel is not universal. Hard-cider and mince-pies may be substantial articles of 
diet, but as they are always the precursors of an after entertainment, in which one 
may take a ride with his own ghost, they ought to be superseded as essentials to 
honest enjoyment. Christmas, with its time-honored face, looking so benevolently 
upon us all, never asks more than it gives, although, oftentimes, the equation is 
aboutevenly balanced. New-Year’s, however, is ever making constant demands on 
memory and pocket, to fulfill promises and pay debts. The gloomiest prospect, 
nevertheless, may be brightened, by such a time for making good resolutions. Never 
shall we realize the lesson so often taught by the annual return of these days, un- 
til the years growing on us, the accumulated burden of their many cycles, are 
forced before our eyes. 

The unwonted activity of students, somewhat relieves the disheartening pros- 
pect of a winter of hard labor. The very serious character of Senior metaphysics 
is apt to laden the mind with an undue proportion of valuable thought, the very 
existence of which would be dangerous, unless we were enabled to season it with 
the jokes of Astronomical Lectures. The course of our life, in these times of 
study, is liable to be, like Chapel music, rather doleful. All attempts, on the part 
of the more intellectual portion of College students to break the monotony, prove 
unavailing, and even those who are disciples of muscular Christianity, are hard 
pressed to find an hour when the sun, weather and Faculty give them liberty. The 
skating fever, however, has been raging with fearful violence in this city. Now, we 
don’t object to this kind of enjoyment, but when we consider the fearful hazard 
which is involved in the use of rocker skates, we cannot persuade ourselves that it 
is safe for the board to enter the ring. It is not timidity which prevents us from 
making the attempt; we could endure a dozen thumps, if necessary; but it is the 
ungenteel figure and unpleasant position, which are incident to a nascent fall, and 
the convulsive efforts which one makes to recover oneself. Then. after all the hard 
labor of kicking and catching at every possible support, it is provoking to go down, 
and feel that at least a thousand people were laughing witnesses of the mistake. 
Dickens, somewhere says, that there is no sight really so ridiculous as that of a 
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man pursuing his rolling hat, which, blown away by a gentle wind, playfully runs 
on before him. Now the strategy required for its successful capture, and the ap- 
parent satisfaction manifested on replacing the truant tile, contrasts strangely with 
the chragin and painful discomfiture which follows a forcible application of the 
laws of gravitation. Mr. Pickwick, even, usually so patronizing and self-possessed, 
felt himself disgraced, and lost his temper, when, in the presence of his friends, 
providence failing to stay him up, his cloth gaiters shot out from under him, and he 
came down with considerable vigor on the ice, where he had been gaining health- 
ful excitement—from the very innocent amusement of sliding. Poor Pickwick repre- 
sents human nature considerably diluted. That man must have a most equable 
disposition and considerable Quixotic philosophy, who submits with good grace to 
such a disaster. For ourselves, we hope that we may never again experience the 
sensation, and be led to use the extravagant language which we did, not long since, 
when, amid congratulations on our supposed skill as a skater, we were suddenly 
conscious that our zenith point was rapidly receding behind the chimney of an ad- 
jacent house, in confirmation of which a sharp concussion soon after informed us 
that it had entirely set. 

The most important innovation in our College life, isa domestic one, (being, so far 
as we know, purely senioric,) and consists in disciplining the stomach so as to en- 
dure a light starvation during the greater part of the day. In other words, trial is 
being made by some members of '62, whose devotion to the science of gastronomy is 
widely known, of a system of boarding, which boasts of only two meals per diem, 
for which we are allowed to pay the same price as formerly. The advantages of 
this arrangement seem to be, the opportunity it gives us to settle great questions of 
the day, and the sufficient time afforded each one to express his opinions, and become 
befogged in the excessive display of wit, wisdom, and nonsense. We have never 
been a very warm supporter of that system of culture, believing it to be an estab- 
lished fact, that all reforms aiming at an improvement in the physical condition of 
man, have signally failed, because of their materiality. Had the innovation been 
intellectual in its character, like the proposition which contemplated the use of a 
wood stove in the hall of the Brothers in Unity, we should have hailed it as a new 
advance in our College civilization. This system of educating the stomach, under 
the benign influence of New Haven weather, has a most unsatisfactory result. 
Both may be very good as experiments, but as fixtures for a life-time, they would 
afford a most dismal prospect. 

The climate of New Haven is one of the most pleasing features of our College 
life. We may say that it is, to a certain extent, unvarying. Who ever visits this 
vicinity may be sure of a characteristic welcome. Operas, concerts, and dramatic 
representations, have long since ceased to draw good houses, but the daily rain- 
storm is always sure to be in attendance. The cheer which such a state of things 
brings with it is truly refreshing. 

New Haven climate is a most vexatious subject to students. The periodic storms 
of Saturday and Wednesday afternoons, sadly inconvenience the most sedentary of 
us. We think that it must be a great mistake to place this city outside the limit of 
perpetual storms. The theoretical barometic pressure of other places, amounts to 
nothing; we have here the undisputed fact, that rain is sure to fall six days in the 
week, and the sun is likely to shine once in the month. The pleasure derived from 
living in a climate, where the state of the weather may be determined with so 
much precision, is very great. It is especially adapted to dyspeptics and invalids. 
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We are happy to state, that the Bethoven Society has returned from the “ Stu- 
dents’ Excursion,” taken last Summer, and will hereafter devote themselves to Col- 
lege music. The Faculty have decided, that the usual interludes of Sunday shall 
be lengthened by a semi-quaver, for a change, and have also thought it more proper 
for the interlude to be made the last thing, in hymns of three verses, since that 
number cannot be divided evenly. 

The critical tone of the last remark makes the Table leap more wildly than ever; 
if we may believe his signs, we cannot go further without doing somebody an un- 
deserved injustice. Lest we may mistaken, therefore, we will say, that the Chapel 
music is, usually, excellent; that the tendency of the organist to dwell on the expres- 
sive notes, is in good taste, and that the efforts of most of the choir to out-sing 
each other, merits our candid approval. 

College life, in the main, still continues in its quiet course, rarely interrupted by 
anything more note-worthy than is common to ordinary-lives. All of us examine 
the political horizon with interest, and with the eye of a seer, predicting results 
with the utmost confidence. The chances that anything will immediately come of 
our wisdom, is exceedingly dubious. Further than this, we are all jogging along, 
slowly, and will soon go the way of all the earth. The Seniors have been luxuriating 
amid the flighty rhetoric of Political Economy, but have descended safely, after a 
most tedious journey. The Lectuies on Meteorology and Astronomy, continue to 
delight the scientific mind with the most astonishing facts, and will, without doubt, 
ultimately demonstrate the existence of natural hot-houses and the Philadelphia dew- 
point. It is earnestly to be hoped, that all information imparted to us on these 
subjects may be absolutely accurate, and, if possible, be substantiated by detailed 
observation. College life, after all, is the same for every one, with its unchanging 
routine of duty, its diplomatic relations between different classes, and its intense 
sociality within each. Whatever changes take place are the changes of years. That 
which distinguishes students of the present day is, a degree of manliness not pos- 
sessed in former times. We do not mean arank sentimentalism, which lives on 
poetry and the fantasies of a disordered imagination, but genuine nobility of 
character, set off by earnestness of purpose, and a deep sense of responsibility. 
On such a basis are built up the strong and constant friendships of a life-time. 
This is that healthful state of feeling which the character of Tom Brown illustrates. 
He fairly represents the spirit of a manly, vigorous, and unselfish student-life. 
Manliness, and a high sense of hohor, must always droop amid the sickly and fe- 
verish excitement of imagined friendships. 

Now, my friends, thanking you all for all the patience with which you have 
awaited the present issue of the Lit., and wishing, even in the mazes of an ap- 
proaching editorial death, to hear your words of consolation, we are willing to close 
up the somewhat rambling talk, as the best means of keeping all in good humor, 
and ourselves free from criticism. 








